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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Turs 

Day. The Programme will include: Overture, Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart); Violin Concerto, ‘‘ Hungarian” (Joachim); Symphony in B minor— 
unfinished—(Schubert); Slow Movement from Ninth Violin Concerto (Spohr) ; 
Ballet Music and Wedding Procession, Feramors (Rubinstein), first time in 
England. Vocalists—Fraulein Thekla Friendlinder (her first appearance), Miss 
Annie Butterworth. Solo Violin—Herr Joachim. Conductor—Mr AvuGustT 
Manns, Admission One Shilling. Numbered Stalls, 3s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. A large 
number of Reserved Seats, 1s. 


LEXANDRA PALACE. — SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
POPULAR CONCERT, SarurRDAyY next, March 25th. Mdme Edith Wynne, 
Malle Marie Krebs (Solo Piano), Mr Courtney and Signor Rocca, Symphony, 
No, 3, “ Eroica” (Beethoven), first time at these concerts; Cantata for soprano, 
contralto, solo, and chorus (F. H. Read), first time; Concerto, Pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn); Overture, Le Philtre (Auber); Gavotte, Mignon (A. Thomas), 
Increased Orchestra and Choir. Conductor—Mr H. Wrist HILL. One Shilling 
or by Guinea Season Ticket. ’ 








WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James's Hatt 


(the Last Concert but Two), on WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Artists 
—Mdme Edith Wynne, Mrs Osgood, Mdme Patey, Mdme Omorne Williams, and 
the Sisters Badia; Mr. Sims ves, Mr Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr 
a Pianoforte—Herr Theodor Frantzen. The London Vocal Union (from 
8t Paul’s), under the direction of Mr Walker. Conductors—Mr SipNEY NAYLOR 
and Mr Meyer Luz. Stalls, 68.; family tickets to admit four, 2ls.; balcony, 
3s.; area, 38. and 2s.; gallery and orchestra, One Shilling. To be had of Austin, 
8t James's Hall ; Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street ; and of the usual Agents. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Buernoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street. President—Sir Jutius Benepicr. Founder and Director—Herr 
ScHUBERTH, TENTH SEASON, 1876. The SECOND CONCERT of the Society 
(Fiftieth since formation) will take place on TuuRsDAy, 6th April. The 
Concerts of the Schubert Society afford an excellent opportunity for young rising 
Artists to appear in public, For full particulars apply to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. S8ec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ DLLES CARINA and EDITA CLELLAND Sing at 

Bournemouth— Elijah, April 2lst; Messiah, 22nd; Barrow-in-Furness, 
Creation (Mdlle Carina), 25th. For Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts, address 
—35, Charteris Road, Finsbury Park, London, N. 


0 MUSICSELLERS.—A Young Lady as SALESWOMAN. 


Good Pianist; can sing. Small salary required. Good references. F. C. 
care of Messrs DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, pesent Street, W. : 


‘ “WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 

} R GEORGE COURTENAY (the popular Baritone) will 
sing WELLINGTON GUERNSEY's well-known Serenade, ‘“‘ WAKE, LINDA, 

WAKE” (in which he is invariably encored), at Wood Green, on the 27th inst. 


“THE NAIADES.” 
\ ISS HELEN RICE will sing, on the 27th inst., at Wood 


Green, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s Waltz Aria, ‘THE NAIADES,” and his 
popular Romance, ‘“‘ THE BEACON ” (by desire). 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
MSS, Ex BREMNER will play, at her Evening Con- 
+ , on the 27th inst., at Wood Green, ASCHER’ ipti 
the celebrated Romance, “" ALICE, WHERE ART THOG Sen Pion of 


“BY THE SEA.” 


ISS FLORENCE WINN will sing the charming new 
= Ballad, “BY THE SEA” (composed by Wil.FORD Mor@AN), at Homerton, 
Marsh 23rd; Kings!and, 24th; Atheneum, Camden Town, April lst. Price 4s. 

ndon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
































Me PEARSON begs to announce his Removal to No. 67, 
Sydney Street, South Kensington, 8,W, 








NEW EDITIONS. 
THREE SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No.1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELIS” genes tee MB 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” wwe ae 48 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ...  .... 48 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“ Mr Davison’s compositions are of the highest order of merit ; not alone do 
they show a scholarly writing, but they are instinct with melody and feeling. 
Such works cou!d only proceed from a most sympathetic temperament, for the 
union of the verses and the music is perfect in every case. ‘Sweet Village Bells’ 
(Op. 9, No. 1) is sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson, who has given a distinct proof 
of her discrimination in selecting this decidedly classical little song; ‘The 
Lover to his Mistress’ (No. 2) isa charming tenor song in D minor, worth half a 
hundred of the ballads which our most popular singers bring forward; and 
‘I have wept mine eyes tearless’ (No. 3), written for tenor or high baritone, 
is a most tender and pathetic lament, in B minor. So admirable in every respect 
are these songs that they make us anxious for acquaintance with more works by 
the same composer, who, if he write always as well as this, should be elected to a 
high place amongst our representative musicians. Mr. Davison’s powers as a 
litterateur are well enough known ; but comparatively few are aware of his great 
musical gifts. Such productions as these miglt have passed worthily as com- 
positions of our English Mendelssohn—Sterndale Bennett: higher praise it is 
impossible to award.”—Sunday Times. 


} OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of tiie Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 








HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAmEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most ce’ebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8S. Leigh, E. L. Bianchard, Frank Vizetelly, Char’es Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


M OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
4 The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 

Sing me the songs that I loved long 

ago. 

The Piquet. 

The wild, white rose. 

A boatman’s life for me. 

My Lily. 

Sing, dearest, sing. 

Many weary years ago. 

May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 

St James’s Hall, post free. 


Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at Sr JamMEs’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by HENRY 8. Leregu, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
“Sing me the songs that I loved ng ae" “The Flight of the Birds,” 
“The Piquet,” and “ Sing, dearest, sin Ny e greatest successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Burgess Minstre's. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James’s Hall. Post free, ls. 6d. 








Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter. 
Heavenly Voices. 

Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes. 
The Fiight of the Birds. 
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ial y ” 
M ADAME SAINTON’S VOCAL ACADEMY, 
I for the training of Vocalists, Professional and Amateur. The Second 
Term commences on MoNnDAY, Apri! 24th. Mdme Sarnron receives Candidates 
for admission on Tuesdays, between Three and Four o'clock, at 71, Gloucester 
Place, Hyde Park, where ull communications relative to the Engagement of 
her Professional Pupils must be addressed. Prospectuses and particulars can be 
obtained of Mr Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and of Messrs Chappell, 50, New 
Bond Street, W. 





VIOLIN STRINGS. 
iol IN STRINGS.—Four First (the finest Roman Strings 


as Sample, for 13 stamps, by ALPHONSE Cary, 


imported), sent post free, 
et lidlian Vi N.W. 


Importer of Italian Violin Strings, 26, Fortess Terrace, Kentish Town, 
Wholesale Trade List on application. 


P=. WOLFF & 





CO’S PIANOS (Paris).—Every 
description of these instruments for Sale or 
Hire. Price lists free on application to the 
Sole Agents, I. Berrow & Co., Clarendon 
Mansions, New Bond Street, W. 


M* W. H. HOLMES’S PIANOFORTE CONCERTS.— 
= An EDUCATIONAL COURSE, with the invaluable aid of Sir Julius 
3enedict. Second Concert, March 25. Ticket to single concert, 6s., of Mr W 
Ho1 MES, 36, Beaumont Street, Ww. 
i ERR POLONASKI (Violinist), begs to announce his 
Arrival in Town. Address letters respecting Concert ENGAGEMENTS 
re of Messrs Scuorr & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. 








and feces 8, Cé 


M2! L E IDA ¢ OR: \NI begs that all Applications respect- 


ing ENGAGEMENTS be made direct to her Agent and Business Manager, 
Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of Duncan Davison & Co., 


244, Regent Street, W. 


ME. F. ee C ELLI, in the Pr rovinces 3 with Carl Rosa’s Opera 

Bi Company until June. All letters to be addressed to care of STANLEY 

Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 

i leer CONCERTMEISTER HERMANN FRANKE (pupil 
of Herr Joachim) begs to announce his arrival in Town for the Season. 

». 1, Ben Manchester Square. 





Address—N< 


Me OSGOOD 


tinck Street, 





begs. to announce that she has made 

wrangements to stay in England until the Spring of next year, and 
requests that communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS m: uy be addressed 
to 9, St Luke’s Road, Wes tbourne Park, W. 


Miss MANETTI can accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
1 Oratorio or Concerts, and requests all communications to be addressed to 
11, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








DEDICATED TO THE PROFESSORS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF Music. 

SIX STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(FOR ADVANCED PERFORMERS.) 

By IGNACE GIBSONE. 


No. 1. The Swallow No. 4. Whither shall I fly? 
2. The Fountain 5. Rocked to sleep... se ° 
3 6. The Restless Sea ... oo 


3. Spinnlied 
London: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond St., & 308A, Oxford St. 





Now Publishing, by Subscription. 


MRITANNIA, a Grand Fantasia, Piano (Brillante), on 
2 National Airs of England, as played by the Author at various Concerts. 
Composed by R. ANDREWS, The Subscription List will shortly close, and only a 

ed number of copies will be printed beyond those subscribed for. Five copies 
riven to Subscribers of One Sovere ign. A limited number of copies (7s. 6d. 

iet) W » printed. The work is now in the engraver’s hands, and will be 
idy for delivery early in April. Subscribers’ names now received by Duncan 


Davison § , 244, Regent Street, W.; and by the Author, 14, Park Avenue, 
Longsight, Manchester, 





LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 


— MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 
Ji arrangements wi it] 1 Mr Corret, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Mon ithly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new “ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr Corre. to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They an ticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 





Just Publ tae. 


The Words and Music by Frank 
Price 4s. London: Du NcAN Davison & Co., 


ASPIRATION, 
JAMES Amor (of Sa 
2i4, Reg gent Street, W. 


Song. 


isbury). 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION, 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“THE MOUNTEBANK.” By VIviEN. Sung by Mr Sant’ey. (10th Edition) 
“THE LOVER AND THE STAR.” P. D. GQUGLIZLMO, Bung by Mdll 


“FAR AWAY.” (Ne Ww Edition) - 
“UP FOR THE KING” (in B flat and D). 
“GOOD BYE.” G. A. MACFARREN - - 
“THE FLOWER GIRL.” G. B. ALLEN - 
“THE LITTLE ROAMER.” Do. - 
‘“‘HONOUR BRIGHT.” J.L.Harron - 
“THE MERRY MAID.” P.D. » Gu @LIELMO. 
Mdlle Liebhart . - 


NEW MUSIC FOR ORGAN (with Pedal Obbligato). 


“ PESTIVAL MARCH.” By AtrreDJ.DYE-  - 
4 5 ome HEROIQUE.” By J. BRaprorb, Mus. Bac. Oxon. (Dedicated, 
by permission, to Dr Spark, Leeds) - - 4s. 


All Post Free at’ Half Price. 
MUSIC—Engraved, Printed, and Published, in the best Styles, at unusually 


low prices, or by mutual arrangement. Send for an Estimate. 


AL FRED PL UMPTON 


e 
Liebhart -- . - * 


eo B fat and C. ) Bung by 


SIMPSON & CO., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

“LA GAVOTTE DE VESTRIS.” Arrangée pour piano... oes a ose * Be 
““LE RAJAH DE MYSORE.” Fantaisie sur l’opera de C. Lecocq ... ee 
Par ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











NE Ww EDITIONS. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S SONGS. 
“LOST DREAMS.” Words by CuHaRLEs G. LELAND 
“THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD.” Words by LONGFELLOW 
Music by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW EDITIONS, 
FRANCESCA FERRARI'S SONGS. 
“THE CHAPEL” (Die Kapelle). Poetry by UHLAND ... 
“LOVED AND LOST.” Poetry by WorDSwoRTH 
Music by FRANCESCA J. FERRARI. 
London: Duncan Davison & OCo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW EDITION. 
LA PROMENADE MUSICALE. 
SIX MORCEAUX ELEGANTS POUR PIANO. 


. “IN THE EYES DOES LURK THE HEART”... GuMBERT. 
2. “WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY”... Abr. 
. ‘ WHAT IS THE GERMAN FATHERLAND” _.,. REICHART. 
. “SEPARATION AND SUFFERING”.. , TRUHN. 
. “THE DEPARTURE AND FAREWELL ” Dorr und STapT. 
. “THE PLAYER'S SONG” TRUHN. 


Composés par LOUIS BEYER. 
Price 3s. each. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





FRANCESCO BERGER'S VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 
SIX SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 


. FALLEN LEAVES.” Song for Contralto...Poetry by OWEN MEREDITH 
. “CLEANSING FIRES.” Do. for Mezzo-Soprano . i LAIDK PROCTOR 
BS. “WEA Wate SVs | EPs De. cccntsccasnaseragsespvatabecen cas GEORGE MOORE 
. “TO AN ABSENTEE.” Do. do. Tuomas Hoop 
. “THE STRAY LEAFLET.” AMELIA B, EDWARDS 
i JAMES ONIONS 


THREE SACRED SONGS. 
. “ THY WAY, NOT MINE, 0 LORD” 
. “ LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS ” 
. “ BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOOK 
Composed by FRANCESCO BERGER. 


London: Regent Street, W. 


FPLORA AND ZEPHYR. (New Edition.) Vocal Duet. 
- a Cuerry. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
reet, ° 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 





- BLUMENTHAL’S. SON eal 


“THE MESSAGE” ia sgn ent 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO SUEY sek. acd ones eas ae = ae 

‘MY SWEET 8WEETING” oe soe eos ee woe 48, 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW” : eee woe 48. 
“THE MAIDEN AND THE ROSE” (PAUVRE FILLE, Pavvite FLEUR)... 48, 
“THE EVENING HOUR” (Le Sorr) _... 3 cei, ae 4s, 





Price 4s. each. 
Composed by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
London: Duncan Davisox & Oo., 244, Regent Street, We 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE CONCERTS, 
(From the ‘* Times.” ) 

The musical performances at the Alexandra Palace are exciting 
general interest in the northern and eastern environs of London, and 
it must be admitted that the care and ability bestowed upon them 
merit hearty recognition. Mr Weist Hill, to whom the direction of 
the concerts is confided, is wanting in no requisite that should qualify 
him for his task. All amateurs will remember him as one of the 
most promising students in our Royal Academy of Music, when he 
was the pupil of M. Sainton, whose desk he now shares, under Sir 
Michael Costa, at Her Majesty’s Opera. Mr Hill has got together 
an orchestra strong at all points, and ready for any task that may 
be imposed upon its members. A better test of efficiency could 
hardly have been offered than the performance of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in C major, with the fugued finale on four themes, said to 
have been called ‘‘ Jupiter” by the famous pianist, John Cramer ; a 
title of which the learned and judicious annotator of the pro- 
grammes, Mr. Joseph Bennett, protests, with reason, that the 
gifted and modest composer himself would never have dreamt. Not- 
withstanding certain defects in the music-room, deserving serious 
attention, the spirited and well-balanced execution of this superb 
symphony on Saturday could not fail to make its impression ; and 
this was proved in the serious attention given to it by the 
audience, and the applause that followed movement after move- 
ment. Mr Hill has been lately giving particular attention to 
modern French composers, just as the indefatigable Mr Manns does 
to modern German composers at the Crystal Palace, and the equally 
indefatigable Mr Arthur Chappell at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
Although we cannot but approve this desire on all sides to inform the 
public as to what is going on at the actual period in the way of 
musical progress, we must confess that up to this moment we have 
not been greatly edified. Among modern Germans, Herr Johannes 
Brahms can alone, with a strict observance of truth, be said to shine 
conspicuously ; among the French, scarcely one. Moreover, there are 
French composers like Henri Reber, M. Gouvy, &c., whose works, 
utterly unknown to this country, are worthier attention than some 
which have figured in the Alexandra Palace programmes—than such, 
for example, as the overture by the late Georges Bizet (author of the 
operas Les Pecheurs des Perles and Carmen), introduced on Saturday 
afternoon, Far more welcome was the selection of ballet music from 
an MS. opera called Nitocris, by Mr E. Silas, whose music has by no 
means hitherto received the attention to which it is fairly entitled. 
Mr Hill might do worse than direct his attention.to a certain sym- 
phony (in A, if we remember well), performed, with great success, 
at one of the concerts of the defunct Musical Society of London, 
under the direction of the late regretted Mr Alfred Mellon. 

One of the features in the programme of Saturday was a pianoforte 
concerto by Mr W. H. Holmes, who has done more for music in this 
country than is generally acknowledged. The pupil of Cipriani 
Potter (whose music, by the way, has more than ordinary claims to 
an occasional hearing), he was subsequently the master of no less a 
man than Sterndale Bennett—a fact alone enforcing his claim to 
special recognition. But, independently of the services Mr Holmes 
has rendered to what is really and honestly the ‘higher develop- 
ment” of pianoforte playing among us, he has in his ‘‘ Jubilee” con- 
certo—written expressly, if we are well informed, for the ‘‘ Jubilee” 
of the Royal Academy of Music—produced a work of which he may 
reasonably feel proud. After playing in a trio by Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn observed to a friend who sat near him, enchanted by his 
performance—‘‘Ah ! then music was young!” Such must have been 
the feeling on hearing Mr Holmes’s admirable execution of his own 
work, which, in form and structure, delicate orchestration, graceful 
melody, conciseness, and effective bravura passages for the leading 
instrument (showing everywhere the consummate master of the 
piano), brought us back to the time of Dussek, Steibelt, and others, 
when ideas were simply and naturally wrought out, and individual 
display was not regarded as the eine qua non. The concerto and the 
performance were thoroughly appreciated, and Mr Holmes received 
the warmest congratulations at the end, 











There was, as usual, some attractive solo singing, and especial 
mention is due to a new comer, Miss Blanche Lucas, who, in Haydn’s 
familiar air, ‘‘With Verdure Clad” (Creation), at once made an 
impression. She has a soprano voice of good compass and charming 
quality, singing with the taste and feeling of a real artist. In Mr 
Frederick Clay’s admired ballad, ‘‘She wandered down the moun- 
tain side,” Miss Lucas was no less successful. She has expression, 
as well as facilty ; and no two pieces, in opposite styles, could have 
afforded her a more favourable opportunity of exhibiting each gift to . 
advantage. Her success was not less complete than well deserved. 
The other singers were our leading contralto, Madame Patey, and 
our rising young tenor, Mr Shakespeare; to the former of whom 
were assigned Gluck’s ‘‘ Che faro senza Eurydice?” and Mr Barnby’s 
ballad, ‘‘The brooklet to the river goes ;” to the latter, “‘Un aura 
amorosa,” from Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, and a ballad, ‘‘Chié?” by 
Mr William Austin. An orchestral selection from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, with Mr Magrath as solo cornet, and Mr Brousil as solo 
violoncello, was also in the programme, the last piece-in which was 
Mr Weist Hill’s spirited jew d’esprit ‘‘ Paris and back.” Mr Frede- 
rick Archer, whose organ performances are so marked an attraction 
at the Alexandra Palace, accompanied some of the vocal pieces. 
—_—o—— 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 


The tenth concert of the series took place in St James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday night. Mr Sims Reeves, being again disabled by hoarse- 
ness, failed to take part; but the ballad lovers present, though 
naturally disappointed, had no reason to complain of wanting 
money’s worth. Mdme Edith Wynne was there to delight every- 
body with her rendering of De Jongh’s “ Weary Watching ” and 
Lover's “ Angel’s Whisper ;” which, it is needless to say, she sang 
with just expression and in admirable style. Mdme Patey, too, 
was there; and when we mention that her songs were the 
‘Little Fishermaiden”—a new and pretty composition by 
Anderson—and Wallace’s “Sweet and Low,” an idea may be 
formed of the pleasure she gave. Mdme Osborne Williams and 
Mrs Osgood also did good service ; while, in the Mdlles Badia, the 
audience were privileged to hear two of the most accomplished duet 
singers now before the public. These young ladies again showed 
the perfection of that unity, without which such music as the two- 
part songs of Mendelssohn loses its effect. Mr E. Lloyd, Mr 
Maybrick, and Signor Foli each largely contributed, as did Herr 
Frantzen (pianist), and the London Vocal Union, to a most suc- 
cessful concert. 





LINES FOR MUSIC. 
(Of the Spears.) 
What is the difference between Bismarck and Disraeli ? 
The one makes a nation for the Emperor, the other makes an 
Empress for the nation. 

Empress or Queen 

Tis plainly seen 

Our Premier does not care a jot 

So that he keeps the place he’s got 

The pride of all the Hebrew race 

Old England’s boast* and her misplace. 

Gnicorn, 





* In England every schoolboy is supposed to carry the Premiership in 
his satchel. 
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COPANEK. 
Tur Srrotiine Harptist.* 


The subject of this article was not one of those great artists 
whose genius secures for them immortality. He was a simple 
virtuoso of the streets, a common harp player, with a reputation 
which scarcely passed the limits of Prague. But he enjoyed in 
that town such popularity that, even at the present day, his name 
is the object of a special worship, though many years have passed 
since his death. 

The real name of this Bohemian, actually born in Bohemia, was 
Joseph Hiusler. The students, however, called him Copanek, that 
is to say: Little Cue, on account of the club of hair which he wore 
long after that ornament, so dear to our grandfathers, had gone 
out of fashion. There was, also, in his appearance something 
strange, which explains his popularity, With head powdered, as 
though sprinkled with white frost, and with the “copanek ” 
twisted up tightly in silk ribbon, dressed in velvet, and bespangled 
like a Marquis of the olden times, he wandered about the streets 
of Prague, harp on back and hatless, always escorted by a 
crowd of children and idlers. We said he was a virtuoso of the 
streets. This is not precisely exact, for it was principally in the 
inns, the wine and the beer shops, that he practised his art. He 
rarely passed establishments of this kind without going in, to sacri- 
fice by the way to Bacchus as well as to Apollo. 

Our readers will feel astonished, doubtless, at our devoting a notice 
to this grotesque individual. We will reassure them by stating that 
the article is not a biography and that its sole purpose is to ac- 
company an unpublished musical idea of the great Mozart. 

How was it that the author of Don Juan took an interest in, 
and became attached to, the poor devil whose portrait we are 
tracing? We cannot tell. Must we regard the connection as one 
of the caprices so frequent in the master’s existence? Or was 
Copanek really an extraordinary virtuoso, who had accidentally 
strayed into the streets? However this may be, there is one thing 
certain. During his stay in Prague, Mozart was so enthusiastic 
about Copanek’s talent, that he made a friend of him, and became 
his patron, It was in the following fashion that the intimacy 
sprang up: Copanek went to play at the Golden Angel, the inn 
where Mozart lodged. The composer, who was at dinner, rose 
suddenly from the table, and, taking Copanek by the hand, 
hurried him into his room. After having made him execute all 
his stock of pieces, Mozart inquired what he could do for him. 
Copanek asked the master to give him a few words of his hand- 
writing. 

“T will do better than that,” replied the master. “ Musicians 
write to each other in music.” 

Taking a pen, he rapidly traced a theme, and held it out all wet 
to Copanek. The latter looked with emotion at the sheet of paper 
on which a thought of Mozart’s had thus been noted down. 

Taking his harp without a word, he played the theme. He then 
executed variations on it in a way which put the finishing stroke 
to the surprise of his companion. When he had concluded, 
Mozart pressed him in his arms. 

“ You are a great artist,” he said. “As long as I stay in Prague, 
we will not leave each other.” 

And so it turned out. From this meeting, Mozart was to be 
seen every day going to find Copanek, taking him to play at 
skittles and billiards, the great composer's favourite games, and 
consulting him on all questions, musical and otherwise. 

As may be supposed, Copanek was one of the first to be intro- 
duced into the cenaculum of which Mozart was the soul. Te 
found there Luigi Bassi, “created to represent the character of 
Ton Juan,” according to Mozart’s own words ; Felice Ponziani, the 
perfect type of Leporello; Antonio Baglioni, the tenor; and 
Giuseppe Lolli, the baritone ; as well as the ladies who interpreted 
the new masterpiece: the handsome Teresa Saporiti (Donna Anna); 
the tender Catarina Micelli (Donna Elvira) ; the coquettish Bon- 
dini (Zerlina) ; and, shining in all her majesty over this artistic 
court, Josefa Dussek, wife of the composer of the same name. 

_ Mozart's biographers have pourtrayed for us this pleasant and 
joyous society, full of talent and promise, electrified by the 
presence of the master, whose star was at the apogee of its course 
and of its brilliancy. The arbours and shady walks of the Villa- 





* From the Revue et Gazette Musicale, 





Dussek echoed all the day and all the evening with utterances of 
joy or tenderness. Laughter alternated with sighs ; and the dawn 
frequently found these faithful followers of youth and melody still 
together. Copanek would then take his harp, and play Mozart's 
theme, which for him was the hymn to the sun—the salutation to 
Nature on her awakening. 

We have said that the theme has been preserved for us. Otto 
Jahn has spoken of it in his biography of the master, but was not 
acquainted with it. It was ina letter from Friedrich Wilhelm 
Pixis to his brother, Johann Peter Pixis, the pianist, so well-known 
to the dilettanti of Paris, that the theme was found after the death 
of Johann Peter, which happened in 1874. We are indebted for 
it to Dr Schebek, of Prague, who has devoted much attention to 
his countryman, Copanek, and we take a pleasure in here repro- 
ducing it, as transcribed by Pixis :— 


ae Andante. § 














































































































After Mozart left Prague, Copanek experienced a great void. 
For some weeks he had led a completely new existence ; he had 
caught a glimpse of an ideal world ; he had tasted supreme artistic 
bliss. He, who had been the ordinary musician of the drinkers of 
Prague, had treated as his equals the musicians of kings, presided 
over by the king of musicians. Then suddenly, without any 
gradual transition, and still blinded by the splendour he had beheld, 
he had fallen again into his humble obscurity. 

He now became morose, sorrowful, and fretful. He was no more 
seen going about the public-houses in the suburbs, for students to 
dance with the servant-girls at the inns while he played. His 
connection with Mozart, and the friendship which the latter had 
lavished on him, did not allow of his compromising himself in 
such places. The consequence was that only the cellars, where 
nothing is drunk but wine—the aristocratic resorts of drinkers— 
and the hotels at which strangers alighted were thenceforth worthy 
of him. It was something to see with what dignity he tuned his 
harp, and with what a disdainful air he counted his receipts. It 
will be enough to mention that, up to the date of his knowing 
Mozart, he was not ashamed to hold out his hat for small change, 
while subsequently he accepted only silver coins—and even they 
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had to be pieces of two groschens—haughtily refusing all others as 
he murmured the name of Mozart. 

As for the theme of his illustrious friend, Copanek would play it 
only when great respect was shown him; and this respect, more- 
over, had to take the form of an augmentation in the contributions. 
But the virtuoso was then transformed; variations succeeded 
variations. The most capricious details, the most complicated 
specimens of ye shee and the boldest feats of strength, 
jostled, crossed, and ovetailed into, each other. He was no longer 
a man playing an instrument. He was a tiger, a lion, a monkey, 
springing, roaring, and frisking about. The astounded auditors 
surrounded him, clapping their hands. With the perspiration and 
tears streaming down his face, he continued till he fell senseless on 
the floor. The bystanders would then carry him away, and he 
would not be seen again for a week in his regular haunts, 

Copanek dragged on for a long time a life thus depoetised. 
Mozart's visit to Prague dates back to 1787. Copanek did not die 
till 1840. During this long period he was a prey to the fixed 
idea that the sole happy moment of his life was the moment when 
he knew Mozart .... and doubtless the moment when friendship 
had as companion a more tender feeling ; for when he was laid 
in his coffin there were laid with him, in conformity with his wish, 
the autograph of Mozart and aribbon-bow. Copanek’s biographers 
say it was a common garter, which the beautiful Donna Anna lost 
in a thicket of the Villa-Dussek one evening that the breeze was 
laden with sweet odours and gentle melodies. 

EpMonp Nevxkom. 


—o— 


ALFRED HOLMES. 
(From the “‘ Patrie,” 7th March.) 


L’art musical, dans sa plus haute expression, vient de faire une 
grande perte dans la personne de M. Alfred Holmes, mort avant- 
hier, 4 l’4ge de trente-neuf ans. Les amateurs de musique instru- 
mentale se rappellent avec quelle perfection, il ya un peu plus de 
dix ans, Alfred Holmes, alors simple violoniste, exécutait de la 
musique toujours choisie avec gofit, & laquelle personne ne trouvait 
qu'il eit tort de méler quelquefois de lasienne. C’étaient les derniers 
adieux du virtuose 4 ]’instrument merveilleux qui l’avait rendu 
populaire dans toute l'Europe du Nord. A partir de cette époque, 
il entrait dans sa véritable carriére ; il devenait compositeur. L’cuvre 
sortie de ces dix années d’un travail incessant est considérable. 
Plusieurs symphonies, avec ou sans paroles, des oratorios, d’autres 
pices, toutes de haut style, enfin un opéra en cing actes, sur le sujet 
si dramatique d’Inés de Castro, voila ce que laisse Alfred Holmes. 
Il est mort comme il achevait l’orchestration de cet opéra, destiné au 
théatre de Londres. Le peu qu’il lui a été possible d’en faire con- 
naitre & quelques personnes, par |’interprétation si imparfaite du 
piano, donne la plus haute idée de cet ouvrage, oi sont exprimées, 
par les mélodies les plus neuves et l’harmonie la plus savante, toutes 
les passions et toutes les tendresses humaines. 

La symphonie dramatique d’Alfred Holmes, la plus étendue et 
peut-étre la plus belle, Jeanne d' Arc, fut exécutée pour la premiére 
fois au ThéAtre-Italien, 4 Paris, quelque temps avant la catastrophe 
de 1870. Elle charma les connoisseurs, elle surprit tous ceux qui 
attendent, pour avoir un avis sur les choses nouvelles, le mot d’ordre 
de la critique ou les battements de main de la mode; elle ne trouva 
personne d’indifférent. Le moins qu’on en pensit, c’est qu’il y avait 
la un brillant avenir. Jouée ensuite sur le ThéAtre Impérial de 
Saint-Pétersbourg, ce fut l’empereur Alexandre qui donna le signal 
de l’applaudissement universel que Jeanne d’Arc y recut. Enfin, 
dans le pays ot est né Alfred Holmes, et malgré le proverbe que 
“‘nul n’est prophéte en son pays,” Jeanne d’ Arc obtenait, au Palais 
de Cristal, devant au auditoire de dix (Qy.) mille personnes, un succes 
denthousiasme. Cette fois, les éloges de la presse vinrent aprés les 
applaudissements du public, pour en donner les raisons morales et 
les raisons techniques. Les organes les plus accrédités de la critique 
musicale n’hésitérent pas A inscrire le nom d’Alfred Holmes sur la 
liste de ces maitres de l’art auxquels, en si petit nombre, il est donné 
d'inventer dans la tradition et de faire du nouveau qui dure, 


Quand on lit les pages si fortes et si convaincues que leur a inspi- 
rées la symphonie d’Holmes, on se demande par quelle fatalité, a ce 
grand éclat, a succédé tout a coup le silence, et quelles difficultés ont 
privé le public d’ entendre cette musique si savante et si originale. 
Sans doute, on ne sait que trop, par l’histoire des grands artistes, 
qu'il n’en est guére qui n’aient rencontré des difficultés dans tout le 
cours de leur carriére, et combien plus a l’entrée! Leur supériorité 
méme n’en était pas la moindre. Aucune ne semble avoir été 
épargnée au pauvre Alfred Holmes. I] est mort des angoisses de la 
lutte, dont il ne parvenait 4 se distraire que par des excés de travail, 
qui le rendaient plus vulnérable 4 la maladie. Ila du moins em- 
porté en mourant quelque confiance en la vitalité de son ceuvre, et 
il a eu raison de croire, en dépit d’une rare modestie, que le temps 
viendrait hientét, ot la gloire dont il n’a pas joui de son vivant, 
adoucirait la douleur de la femme distinguée et dévouée qui l’a sou- 
tenu dans cette lutte, et 4 laquelle il se plaisait 4 rapporter ses plus 
heureuses inspirations. 

Desire Nisarp (de l’ Académie Francaise. ) 


—— 


NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 
(Fourth series of Meetings, Manchester, 1876 ). 
Council of Musicians. 


Esq., J. L. Hatton, Esq., E. J. Hopkins, Esq., Fred Bowen 
Jewson, Esq., F. Lablache, Esq., Edward Spe 

Leslie, ., J. E Mallandaine, 
Osborne, ., Owain Alaw, Joseph Proudman, Esq., Alberto 


C. E. Stephens, Esq., G. Tamplini, Esq., John Thomas, Esq., 
Henry Todle, Esq., C. Venables, Esq., C. G. Verrinder, Esq., 
Mus. Doc. 

At these meetings, choral societies, church and chapel choirs, 
glee, madrigal, and part-song vocalists, military and brass bands, 
soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass solo singers, are invited to com- 
pete in public for prizes offered for the best rendering of high 
class music previously selected for performance. The prizes are 
awarded by judges elected by the competitors by ballot from a 
council jedaline the most eminent musicians. The knowledge of 
the works of the best composers acquired in preparing for the 
competitions together with the spirit of emulation aroused among 
competitors resulting from its plan and purpose, have recom- 
mended the movement embodied in the National Music Meetings 
to all who take an interest in the progress of the art of music in 
this country. It is intended that a series of National Music 
Meetings shall be held annually in some one of the large provincial 
centres. Prize winners at these meetings in the provinces will be 
required to enter to compete in London when called upon to do 
so, their travelling expenses paid. The competitive perform- 
ances, to take place hereafter in the metropolis, will thus become 
a final and crucial test of excellence, and afford an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the relative condition of executive music in 
London and the provinces. Wutret Brae. 








Toviovsr.—The third performance of Verdi's Requiem could not 
take place in consequence of the refusal of Signora Barlani-Dini to 
sing in it. It appears that she based her refusal on the fact of her 
not having been paid. After stating this to the crowd assembled, 
in no very good humour, beneath her windows, she added that she 
was ready to sing for the Poor. Hereupon she received what is 
termed an ovation. The Police, however, not being so easily carried 
away by their feelings, condemned her to pay a fine of 4 francs for 
haranguing the crowd without permission, 
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GOSSEC AND PHILIDOR.* 
(Continued from Page 165.) 


Pleinchesne, it is true, complained, in a letter addressed to 
Vitzthumb, 23rd April, 1775, of the alterations made in his 
libretto : 

‘* By the merest chance in the world,” he says, ‘‘there fell into 
my hands, on the road, a printed version of Berthe, bearing the imprint 
of Brussels. I did not recognise it as your work, or as mine. M 
dialogue has been so arbitrarily massacred, disfigured, and annihil- 
ated, so thoroughly deprived of all warmth and interest, that I 
myself was roused to indignation at its perusal, and cannot believe 
the piece, in such a state, could run for a single night at a theatre 
like yours.” 

According to Vitzthumb, the Censure was to blame ; it was the 
censorial scissors which had obliged him to make alterations.t These 
alterations were not the only ones. The author, in his turn, 
introduced others, after his work had been delivered to Gossec. All 
these modifications appeared to have particularly annoyed Gossec. 
He hung fire. He did not finish the work. When Pleinchesne 
wrote begging him to do so, Gossec called upon him. 

‘‘You know,” said Pleinchesne, ‘his simplicity, his politeness, 
and his modesty. He observed that he was extremely busy ; that 
what he had already done for Berthe was no longer good for any- 
thing ; that, since then, music had made very great progress in 
France ; that the style was changed ; that I =e had introduced 
many alterations in the words ; that the time was short ; and that it 
was with great difficulty he had yielded and undertaken the task. 
At length, by dint of solicitation, I moved him, and you will find 
annexed his agreement and the terms he made in it.” 


A few days later (22nd August, 1774), he again wrote to 
Compain. According to him, Gossec, while working on the score 
of Berthe, felt inclined to come to Brussels, where he proposed 
giving a performance of his celebrated Requiem, in the church of 
Sainte Gudule, on the 2nd November, All Saints’ Day. 

“Tam even attempting,” Pleinchesne adds, ‘‘to prevail on my 
friend, Richer—whom you must certainly know, and who is, un- 
doubtedly, the best singer in the kingdom—to make the journey 
with us, and sing his réle” (sic) ‘in Gossec’s Mass, so that he 
might attend our rehearsals, and give some lessons to your singers 
in their characters in Berthe, as well as, lastly, get up with 
Gossec a concert, to repay him for putting himself out of the way.” 


_None of these fine projects were destined to be realised. On the 
28th August, 1774, Pleinchesne wrote— 
**Gossec called, and told me that the work was more considerable 
than he thought, and that he was so overwhelmed with other things, 
that he could not complete his task by the day agreed on.” 


The poet begged Gossec to continue the score, proposing to 
employ a second composer, as well as to diminish the number of 
pieces, and shorten them. To carry out his plan, he knocked at 
every door. 

‘*T have applied to, opened negotiations with, and entreated three 
or four of our Amphions” (sic), ‘‘ who all give themselves great airs, 
and ask tremendous sums. At length, by a masterpiece of my 
genius, and my good genius, I have succeeded in getting the thing 
executed by Gossec and our friend Philidor, the latter of whom I 
hooked, lectured, and argued with, appealing to his sense of honour. 
I have at last set him to work, thank Heaven! It is all to be done 
according to Gossec’s agreement, which I sent you, and which is 
really not dear. They are willing to share between the two the 25 





* Unpublished Details respecting their Works, Communicated to the 
7 Royal of Belgium, by M. Ch. Piot, correspondent of the Literary 

ass, 

+ See further on, Vitzthumb’s letter of the 11th May, 1775, to Pleinchesne. 

{t Letter of the 18th August, 1774. The following are the conditions 
written out by Pleinchesne and signed by Gossec:—“I, the undersigned, 
engage and promise the Managers of the Brussels Theatre to set to music the 
book of the opera of Berthe, words by M. Pleinchesne, for the sum of twelve 
hundred livres, 600 of which shall be paid me down on the receipt of this 
agreement, without reckoning my travelling expenses, if I am required for 
the execution of the pieces, reserving to myself the entire property in my 
music, both for publication, and for what I may make by it at any other 
theatre besides the Brussels Theatre. I engage, furthermore, to deliver the 
entire score, the simple parts, and the separate characters, between this and the 
1st October. Done and agreed upon with M. Pleinchesne, the person charged 
=. this agreement by the Brussels Managers,—Paris, 17th August, 1774. 
—GOssEC,” 





louis, which Gossec demanded in advance, which he is expecting, 
and which are probably on their road. In a word, they share 
equally the profits and the work. I haye reduced the musical 
— to 18. Each has taken 9, the concerted piece, and 5 ariettas, 

ossec does not strike me as being so enthusiastic about this partner- 
ship as Philidor and myself.” 

On receiving intelligence of this new arrangement, the Managers 
of the Brussels Theatre manifested as much coldness as Gossec, 
They perceived, doubtless, how singular was the position of two 
composers, each having a style of his own, working together 
on the same opera. They scarcely replied to Pleinchesne’s 
pressing and numerous letters. They did not even write to the 
two composers, to ratify the agreement, to thank them, or to urge 
them on. The piece was intended to celebrate the festival of the 
12th December, the anniversary of the birth of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, and a Gala Day at Court. The event was to be kept 
with more than usual splendour, because the Archduke Maximilian 
was stopping at Brussels. According to the programme, the two 
Princes were to attend Mass together, and then receive the com- 
pliments of the Ministers and the Aristocracy. They were after- 
wards to dine with the Minister Plenipotentiary, and thence go to 
witness the performance at the Grand Theatre, proceeding, at the 
conclusion, to the Count de Mastaing’s, Grand Equerry of the 
Court, to supper. Every one relied upon Berthe as part of the 
solemnity. The day so anxiously expected was rapidly approaching, 
and nothing was ready for the theatre. Philidor, attacked by a 
fit of gout, had been unable to work. As early as the month of 
July, he had proposed to hand the libretto over to Bianchi, a com- 
poser of merit, who would have been delighted to set about it.* 
On his part, Gossec, feeling little disposed to sacrifice himself, did 
not do much, and thought of getting a third person to assist him 
in composing his share. 

‘‘They have taken,” says Pleinchesne, ‘‘another musician to 
help them. He is a young man full of zeal, of talent, and of 
docility. To these estimable qualities, he adds that of being good- 
natured, of possessing a pleasing face, and of having what is really 
a very agreeable bass voice.” 

This young composer was named Botson. We have been unable 
to find any details concerning him in musical biographies. 
According to Gossec, Botson wrote a third of the score.t 


(To be continued.) 
—(00-—_—— 


A Cool Proposition. 

Dear Guost,— Will you give Heliogabalus 
my cantabile, should you have hovered over 
it? If not at home, of course you can’t 
transfer it shadow to shadow; but, dear, 
dear Ghost, you may transfer it as soon as 
convenient after hovering. We must, then, 
have a critique something in this style :— 

“Slower far than Vulture’s flight ”—canta- 
bile by Bruin Brown—is one of the most charming 
songs we have heard in the course of three cen- 
turies, There are passions and simplicities about 
it truly unrefreshing. Weare glad to see that 
it is composed by its own composer, and for the 
Jirst vocalist who elects to sing it in public. This 

must bea thorough artist, and with a magnificently instructive voice. The 
songymust become popular, and the publishers thereof wealthy. Otherwise, 
the song will not be popular, nor the publishers thereof wealthy. We would fain 
hear more of this Mr Bruin Brown, doubtless a perfunctory genius, substituting 
a particular for universal major premiss, (If, dear Ghost, you don't under- 
stand this paragraph, you had better pass on to the neat.) 

Such is the critique I propose. Please correct and punctuate this 
communication. Though myself a non-punctuator, I like all com- 
munications of mine to be punctuated by others with scrupulous 
minuteness. Let me have it as soon as possible.—Meantime yours 
egregiously, 
GrorcE TRAIN Futter Rummisu (‘Bruin Brown ”). 


Bear Gardens, February 14th, 1859, 

[Dr Ghost has hovered over the Cantabile, and transmitted it to 
Heliogabalus, who will, Dr Ghost hopes, keep it exclusively for his 
own use. | 





* Letter of the 30th July, 1774. 
+ Letter of the 19th January, 1775, 
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MUSICAL COPYRIGHT, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 


Srr,—The proceedings which have recently been taken by Mr Harry 
Wall, of ‘The Authors, Composers, and Artists’ Protection Office,” 
against Mdlle Murska, Messrs Gatty, Hy. Hart, Backhouse, Andrew 
Miller, and I do not know how many more, for the recovery of penal- 
ties for the singing of isolated ballads from Balfe’s and Wallace's 
operas, and even for the singing of ‘‘ Tapping at the garden gate,” 
necessitate that full publicity should be given, and that the present 
unsatisfactory state of the law of musical copyright should be known. 
The 3 and 4 William IV., c. 15, gives to the author or assignee of any 


opera, tragedy, farce, or other dramatic piece or entertainment, the sole | 


right of representation in any part of the British dominions; and | 


further enacts that if any person shall represent, or cause to be 


represented, without the consent in writing of the author or other | 


proprietor at any place of dramatic entertainment, any such produc- 
tion, or any part thereof, every such offender shall be liable, for each 
and every representation, to the payment of forty shillings. The 5 and 
6 Vic., c. 45, extends the provisions of 3 and 4 William IV., c. 15, to 
musical compositions. By various judicial decisions, and notably by 
the cases Planche v. Braham (8 c. and P. 68), and Russell v. Smith 
(12 Q. B. 217), the singing of an isolated song is brought within the 
scope of the above acts, and decided to be a dramatic representation. 
By the 22nd sec. of 5 and 6 Vic., c. 45, it is enacted that no assign- 
ment of the copyright of any dramatic piece or musical composition 
shall be held to convey to the assignee the right of representation, 


unless an entry in the registry book at Stationers’ Hall shall be made | 


of such assignment, wherein shall be expressed the intention of such 
parties that such right shall pass by such assignment. It has been 
decided that that enactment Sees not apply to a case in which there 
is an assignment of the right of representing or performing, Lacy v. 
Rhys (4 B. and S. 873), Marsh v. Conquest (10 L. T., N. S., 717), so 
that a search at Stationers’ Hall will not in all cases divulge whether 
the right of representation has been reserved to the composer. 

From the foregoing it is seen that there may be several opposing 
interests in musical copyright. (1) The interest of the composer of 
the music in the right of representation ; (2) the interest of the writer 
of the words; and (3) the interest of the publisher or musicseller. 
In this embroglio of rights Mr Harry Wall finds employment, and 
the concert-givers their grievance. 

Until music-publishers intimate on the title pages of their songs, 
&c., whether a licence is or is not required for the performance of 


their publications in public, it will be well for concert-givers and | 


performers to make their selections from old English or foreign music, 
or, in case of doubt, to write to the publisher. 

If the artist is very anxious to sing ‘‘ Tapping at the garden gate,” 
the first step will be to buy the song, and enquire of the publisher if 
it can be sung at a public concert without the express permission of 
Mr Harry Wall. The publisher will very likely reply, that in order 
to sing so fine a composition in public he must apply to the composer 
of the music. When the artist has found the composer, permission 
will, wv be obtained to perform the music in public for a small 
consideration. But the words—how about the words? ‘‘Oh! you 
must obtain permission of Mr Tapping.” And that is the kind of 
process the Pall Mall Gazette in its comic article on the subject 
expects a concert-giver or singer to go through to make such trashy 
compositions go down with the public !—Yours truly, 

Manchester, 14th March, 1876. J. CLELLAND. 





| 

THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
| St James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, W. | 
February 26th, 1859. 
| Sir, 
You are requested to attend an Ordinary Meeting of Fellows, 

to be holden at 18, George Street, Hanover Square, W., by the kind 
| permission of Thomas Chappell, Esq., on Wednesday, the 2nd day of 
| March next, at eight o'clock in the evening, precisely. 
| The following Associates, having been duly nominated for election 

as Fellows, will be balloted for at such Meeting. The ballot will 
commence at a quarter past 8 o'clock precisely. 

J. Cuinton, Louis EncEt, Joun Foster, CHARLES HARPER, 
WILuELM Kune, M. Paqur, Dr James Pecu, J. A. PickERING, 
GrorGe Russe.i, CHARLES SanTLEY, WiLLiAM Watson—Pro- | 
fessional. } 

His Excellency Baron Bentinck, Henry Cazenove, Epwarp 
James, Q.C., BERNHARD SamvuELson, M.P.—Non-Professional. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Caartes SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 

Opxssa.—The new theatre will not be completed before Septem- 

ber, 1877, 














Colonel Tiger. 
(No relative of Major-General Tiger's. ) 





CoLtoneL T1GER.—Oh ! he reviles us before the Yankees! ‘Yan- 
keeland’—a free country, they say. B(ii)low such free countries ! 
T’ll see to ’t. I'll surround it! 





ST JAMES’S HALL, 
Saturday, Feb, 26th, 1859. 





BARNUM’S SEVENTH LECTURE ON MONEY-MAKING 
AND HUMBUG. 
WITH ANECDOTES AND PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Doors open at Seven, commence at Eight precisely. 
Carriages may be ordered at a Quarter to Ten. 


Admit Editor and Friend. 


ENTRANCE, 
REGENT STREET. P. T. BARNUM. 











FLorENcE.—Sig. Salvini is said to have purchased the Teatro 
delle Logge from its former proprietor, Sig. Fasinato. 

Gorna.—After a lapse of ten years, the opera of Santa Chiera, by 
the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, has been revived here. 


FE ee ere 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 





EIGHTEENTH SEASON, 1875-76. 


DrrecroR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE THIRTY-THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 20, 1876. 
To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 





PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
QUARTET in G major, Op. 17, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacuiM, L. RrEs, ZERBINI, and PIATTI... 
SONG, ‘“‘ Maiden Thoughts ””"—Mrs OsGoop ... ene a om 
PRELUDE and FUGUE in A minor (4 la Tarantella), for piano- 
forte alone—Mdlle MARIE KREBs ... ss ioe as ue 
PART II. 
SONATA for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (first 
time at the Popular pec ony Pe <a PIATIL 0. ove eve 
saxag §“ Thou art like unto a flower” es we = 
BON G8,4 “ Lullaby” are oe eee ee 
SONATA in A, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for pianoforte 
and violin—Mdlle MARIE KReEBs and Herr JOACHIM . Beethoven. 
Conductor . Sir Juttus BENEDICT. 


Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, 


Bach. 


Geminiani. 
. Ruwhinstein. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 18, 1876. 
To commence at Three o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

QUARTET in D minor, Op. 9, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (first time at the Popular Concerts) — MM. 
SrRavs, L. R1ES, ZERBINI, and PIATTI ... soi ee . Haydn, 

SONG, * The Charmer ”"—Mdme CavE-ASHTON _... on ... Mendelssohn. 

SUNATA in A major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone—Madame 
SCHUMANN ee. Oe ee a se es es . Beethoven. 

SONG, * The distant shore ””—Mdme CavE-ASHTON os Sullivan, 

SEPTET in E flat for violin, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, 
violoncello, and double bass — MM. STRAUS, ZERBINI, 

LAZARUS, WINTERBOTTOM, WENDTLAND, REYNOLDS, and 
PIATTI se on a ae ie we sie ... Beethoven, 
Conductor . Sir Juttvs BENEDICT. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SonoropHon.—Well, perhaps, in one sense ; but deduct the other 
from Peter Pindar :— 





“°Twould make a fellow hang himself, whose ear 
Were from such creatures fore’d such stuff to hear.” 

Dr Breap.—No. The sentence was as subjoined :—‘‘O/ that my 
(Str Francis) Head were waters, and my Neves a Fountain of 
Tears.” The author was the late Shirley Brooks. In the matter of 
Buononcini, Dr Bread has been grossly misinformed. 


DEATH. 

On March 13th, at Windsor, FREDERICK CLIFFORD, infant son of 
J. I’, BripeE, Mus. Doc., The Cloisters, Westminster. 
NOTICE. 

To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat. Worup ts at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may Le sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

















Bacu’s B mivor Mass.—We understand that a performance 
of Bach’s B minor Mass, with a complete orchestra and chorus, is 
contemplated shortly before Laster. This great work as a whole 
has not yet been heard publicly in England. The performance 
will be under the direction of Mr Otto Goldschmidt, and Mr A. D. 
Coleridge has consented to act as honorary secretary. 





The Musical Whorld. 
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Concerning Tetralogy. 


Mr Montacve SHoot.—Forty-five pounds ? 

Mr DRINKWATER Harp (trembling). —That’s the figure, 

Mr MontacveE Sxoot.—I shan’t pay it. 

Mr Drinkwater Harp (trembling).—I’ve paid. 

Mr Monracure SHoot.—More fool you ! 

Mr DrinkwaTeR Harp (stoutly).—Don’t think so, Double- 
body’s going, and his friend Cheese. Doublebody walks, and pays 
£135. Cheese rides, and pays £2. 16s. 3d. Doublebody wants to 
perspire ; Cheese would rather inhale. 

Mr Montacur SHoor.—Fiddle-stick ! Doublebody will never 
get there. Besides, he can’t perspire ; and when Cheese arrives by 
coach, he will have become a cheese-paring. 

Mr Drinkwater Harp.—Never mind, he will hear €etralogy, 
and I want to see the water-nymphs in Rheingold. 

Mr Montacve SHoot.—Drinkwater! You are another Alberic ! 
At your age, too! 

Mr Drinkwater Harp,—All right ; I’m only 69. I long to hear 
Cetralogy. 

Mr Montacve Suoot.—Pooh! Go to Rapreuth ! 

(Exit Harp to Baprenth.) 


Retters from Noted Characters. 
No. 2, 
FROM SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
22, Brompton Square, S. W. 
Easter Tuesday, 1860. 

My pear AncrEent,—I am truly rejoiced to see your hand- 
writing again. It put me in a strange good humour this morning, 
and, to the astonishment of the Serail, I abstained from swearing 
when an organ came round. I said, ‘‘That means to be music. 
J. W. D. loves music; I love J. W. D.” Q. E. D, and I did 
not D——. 

But I do now. 

Why, in the name of several panniers full of old devils (Oxenford 
in M. W. is my only comfort in life), have you never let a fellah hear 
of you for the last year? Let that pass. But I had resolved not to 
be cut without knowing why ; and if you had not at last come up, I 
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would have written to * * * * * and complained that he kept a 
critic who had no bowels. 

I fancied you had abandoned the M.W. It may be so. My 
reasons were twofold. First, because of missing, as I thought, your 
hand; and secondly, because you did not use the bit I sent you 
(not that the latter was of the least matter, and indeed it was sent 
chiefly to see whether you were alive.) Hence my pleasure to-day 
was doubled. 

Asking you to come and see me is like whistling Mozart to Picco- 
lomini ;* but as you affect to have business hours, I will come and 
see you, if you will give some sort of stern order that they are not 
to tell me you are just gone to Constantinople, or are fast asleep, or 
are in the middle of composing a variation on some Gregorian chant. 
Are weeds permitted of Jarrett ? 

If you did not admire my P.S. to Mrs Browning last (Punch) week, 
you are a brute, devoid of lights and liver. But I am certain 
that you did. 

The British funds are down again, I read. Not so the respect and 
esteem with which I have the honour to be, venerated C. (Rabelais), 

Ever yours, S. B. 

Read All on the Cards in to-morrow’s Punch, 


—_——9—— 


ANTONE conversant with the history of the stage, dramatic 
or lyric, in England, knows that the words “ last,” “fare- 
well,” et hoc genus omne, in a play-bill or any theatrical 
announcement, resemble Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head. 
They mean more than the Unitiated would at first suppose. 
There is about them an elasticity of signification, worthy 
even to find a place in the assurances of a Northern Plenipo- 
tentiary-Extraordinary vouching for the purity and guileless- 
ness of his Imperial master’s intentions. When Mr So-and-So, 
the eminent tragedian, or Sig. What’s-his-Nami, the renowned 
singer, advertises his last season of three months, previously to 
his retiring into private life, the old theatre-goer is not at all 
surprised to learn that, after duly performing in London 
during the three months, the artist is treating his admirers in 
the English provinces to a similar last season of three months, 
or perhaps more. After that, the probability is that the 
artist will similarly favour Scotland and the Emerald Isle. 
Then, to show his impartiality and large-heartedness, the 
chances are that he will cross the Atlantic, and repeat the 
process in America. On his return to his native land, he is, 
as we are informed, induced by the urgent solicitations of 
numerous (and anonymous) admirers to give another final course 
of performances in the capital. He consents to appear once 
more in a round of his favourite characters. He next an- 
nounces, in nice gradation, his last month ; positively his last 
month ; his last week ; positively his last week ; very positively 
his last week ; and then his last night. He now vanishes from 
the public gaze of Town. Many people picture him reclining 
luxuriously on the laurels he has won during his successful career. 
The experienced theatre-goer does not share this opinion. He 
knows that in all probability the artist is still rejoicing 
country audiences with a few more last, and positively last 
nights. Nor is he astonished if he sees Mr So-and-So or Sig. 
What’s-his-Nami, re-appearing in the metropolis itself, three 
or four years subsequently, either on some special occasion, or 
for no particular reason at all. 

The principle adopted by actors and singers for last appear- 
ances has been reversed by Bichard Wagner, who has applied it 
to first performances. How long have we not had to wait 
for the first performance of the Tetralogical Trilogy at the 
Grand-National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre of Bayreuth? 
How often have not our hopes of witnessing that exciting event 
been raised only to be crushed, as skittles are set up merely 





* Jigs to a milestone.—Hibern, 


that they may be ruthlessly knocked down an instant after- 
wards ? But we will not be so incredulous as the rustics who 
turned a deaf ear to the cry of: wolf, when the wolf really 
came. Richard Wagner has at length promised definitively 
that the Model Performances shall take place next 
August, and we are only too glad to believe him. We want 
to think he will be able to carry out what he says. The 
wish is father to the thought. We are tired of the rant, 
the fustian, the bombast, which we have so long heard con- 
cerning the wonders in store for the fortunate possessors of 
Patrons’ Tickets ; we feel wearied and dinned by the noise 
of that very loud trumpet which @agner has blown so 
perseveringly and vigorously for many years; we have 
had more than enough of the pretensions of this Musical 
Claimant, and we would give him all the rope he can pos- 
sibly require to perform what we shall designate a graceful 
and laudable act. 
To quote the words of Banquo to Macbeth: 


“The earth hath bubbles as the water has.” 


Of these bubbles the so-called Music of the Future is, in our 
eyes, or ears, one of the greatest. When Father Time shall 
touch it with his finger, we feel convinced it will burst and 
be forgotten. Richard Wagner has made a name and achieved 
triumphs. What of that? He is not the first false prophet 
who has boasted of many disciples. He has been more than 
equalled in this respect by Joe Smith, Joanna Southcote, and 
Mahomet, not to mention scores of others who have devoted 
their talents to the same line of business. The knowledge of 
this prevents our agreeing with that eminent composer and 
accomplished writer, Dr Ferdinand Hiller, when he says that 
Wagner's successes have been so astounding that even his 
opponents have reason to doubt the justice of their im- 
pressions. We do not think they have. Nay, more: we 
should not think they had, were @agner ten times as 
successful. There is no superstition so gross, no theory so 
exaggerated, that it will not be eagerly received by thousands. 
Wagner has been wonderfully successful. He is indebted for 
this, however, not to his music, but to his literally unbounded 
power of self-praise. “La Musique, c’est moi,” says this 
would-be Louis XIV. of Art, and a host of feeble-minded 
people take the assertion on trust. 

Most of Dr Ferdinand Hiller’s subsequent remarks we 
thoroughly endorse. In many points, @agner resembles 
Napoleon III. Like that sovereign, he has always had faith in 
his star under the most adverse circumstances. In carrying 
out his aims he has exhibited a degree of energy and determi- 
nation such as no musician ever displayed before. Another 
point of resemblance between the Sovereign and the Musician 
is the power the latter possesses of gaining over partisans to 
his cause, and inspiring them with fanatic enthusiasm. 
Then again, he sacrifices all those who stand in his way. By 
this means he has attained supreme power among a certain 
set. As the crowning glory of his career, the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867 will be followed in 1876 by the Exhibition 
of Bayreuth. Will @agner, asks Dr Ferdinand Hiller, have, 
like his French counterpart, his Sedan? Dr Hiller scarcely 
thinks so, because, firstly, nothing presages the arrival of a 
musical Bismarck or Moltke, and, secondly, because victories 
are, as a rule, not so rapid in musical as in military matters. 
But, Dr Hiller winds up by remarking, “ @agner's cause will 
end by being beaten, for it is founded entirely upon false 
principles, as was the once uncontested power of Napoleon III.” 
To this we devoutly add: Amen. 

Meanwhile, as already stated, we are to have the Tetra- 
logical Trilogy next August at Bayreuth. This is one of the 





leading facts which we discover wrapped up in a mass of 
. 
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verbiage, issued as a kind of manifesto from @uagner’s 
pen, and appended to the last half yearly report of his 
Administrative Council. The other leading fact is that every- 
one taking part in the Model Performances must do so for 
the pure love of art and give proof of the utmost contempt for 
lucre. These, we are invited to believe, are the principles 
which exclusively guide the prophet, @agqner, himself. He tells 
those who give him their services that they must expect no 
pecuniary recompense in return, as the Model Performances 
cannot prove remunerative in a commercial sense. The per- 
formances may and will bring in plenty of glory, but, in the 


shape of money, not a brass farthing. It is unlikely that | 


any artist will be mean and paltry enough not to repose im- 
plicit faith in the Master’s word. Should such a degraded being 
exist, the Administrative Council will be ready to dispel his 
sordid doubts by showing him the accounts and the books. 
This is all very well as far as it goes, only, like a Scotchman’s 
kilt in cold weather, it strikes us as not going far enough. 
The receipts which accrue from the Tetralogical Trilogy 
at Bayreuth may not be more than sufficient to cover the 
expenses. But is it so sure that the Trilogy, or some portions 
of it, will never be repeated? The odds are largely the other 
way. Wemay boldly predict that the separate parts will be re- 
presented at a great many German theatres, besides frag- 
ments from them forming prominent features in endless 
concert programmes, For the right of performance, managers 
and concert-givers will have to pay. Nor is it to be supposed 
that publishers will be allowed to publish the scores or any 
part thereof, save for a due consideration. Thus the Tetra- 
logical Trilogy may yield a large income long after the Bay- 
reuth Model Performances have become things of the Past. 
It would be as well if Gagner were to inform the recreant 
artists who desire to see the books and accounts, what will become 
of any such contingent income, and whether the artists will 
not be entitled to some of it as well as himself. Should he 
fail to be explicit on this point, scurrilous tongues might 
venture to suggest that he is readier to preach disinterested- 
ness than’ practise it. K. K. 





No. 3 








| 
| 
| 


Sir FLamporovecH Heap.— Sir Hampron Wick.—Hem! 
Ah! Oh! Humph ! 





MILaNn.—Signora Adelaide Ristori has been stopping lately in 
this city.—The idea of producing Sig. Gobati’s opera, I Goti, at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, has been abandoned. Sig. Schira’s Selvagyia is 
to be given instead. So much the better for the Milanese. 

Scuweriy.—The one-act opera, Jery und Béitely, words by Goethe, 
music by Ingeborg von Bronsart, has been well received at the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre. The fair composer has been engaged during the last 
oe upon a grand opera for which F. Bodenstedt has supplied the 
k, The latter is founded upon a Northern Saga. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr Henry Ganspy has just completed the music to Euripides’ 
Alcestis, We hear this music will shortly be produced at the 
Crystal Palace in the series of plays under the direction of Mr 
Charles Wyndham. All real amateurs will hope that this may be 
true. Every new composition by Mr Gadsby commands attention, 





Dvurtne the carnival just past, seven new operas were produced 
in Italy, viz., Il Contrabbandiere, by Signor Bertini, at Macerata ; 
La Catalana, by Signor G. Branca, at Florence; La Lega, by 
Sig. G. Josse, at Milan ; La Gitana, by Sig. B. Pisani, at Venice ; 
La Regina di Castiglia, by Signor E. Giordani, at Parma; Gis- 
monda di Sorrento, by Sig. G. Piazzino, at Novaro; and I1 conte di 
Lara, by Signor V. Venturetti, at Florence. One of these was 
an utter failure. The other six proved more or less successful. 


WE read the following in the Pall Mall Gazette :— 

‘* We are informed that Signor Rossi will make his first appearance 
on the London stage about the middle of April, as Hamlet ; Macbeth 
and Othello will follow, and probably Romeo. Signor Rossi and his 
company will play at Drury Lane three days in the week for the 
greater part of the season. Signor Salvini will arrive in England in 
about six weeks, and will spend most of the spring and summer 
months in the provinces with his company. It is not yet decided 
whether or not he will give a few performances in London before 
commencing his provincial tour. Mdme Ristori will appear in 
London about the middle of the season, and there is some reason to 
hope that before the departure of these three distinguished perform- 
ers a few Shaksperian representations will be given in which Mdme 
Ristori, Signor Salvini, and Signor Rossi will appear together.” 


[There is not the smallest chance of anything of the kind,—D. P.} 


Tue Abbate Franz Liszt receritly offered to take part in a con- 
cert in the Redoutensaal, Pesth, for the benefit of the victims of 
the inundations. The following is his letter to the Hungarian 
Minister of Public Instruction :— 

‘*S1r,—Though loath to abuse the extraordinary partiality mani- 
fested towards me by the public of Buda-Pesth, I take the liberty of 
offering the co-operation of my two hands at the concert soon to be 
given for the benefit of the sufferers by the inundations, provided 
your Excellency thinks that the said hands can be of any use. In 
the year 1838, when I returned for the first time to Vienna, I gave 
there my first concert for the benefit of the sufferers from the Pesth 
inundations of that period. It will bea comfort to me if I can close 
my over-long career as a virtuoso, by now performing a similar duty, 
I remain, to the grave, Hungary’s true and grateful son. 

‘Your Excellency’s most obedient, 

‘* Buda-Pesth, March, 1876. ‘* Franz Liszt.” 

coped 


Letiers from Eminent Musicians. 
No. 9. 


FROM G. PAQUE. 
120, Great Portland Street, 29 mai, 1859. 

Cuer Monsreur * * * * *,—Je donne une soirée . musicale, 
mercredi prochain 1 Juin. Je serai tres heureux d’avoir le plaisir de 
votre compagnie, non pas par interét, mais comme ami. 

Vous y trouverez beaucoup de vos amis qui seront charmés de 
vous voir, aussi vous ne serey pas obligé d’entendre la musique ; vous 
pourrez faire un Whist, et fumer un cigarre; tachez done, cher 
Monsieur * * * * * d’y venir, et croyez au devouement sincére de 
votre tout devoué, G. PaQuE. 








———-0-—- > 
AN ENQUIRY. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Str,—If you or any of your readers could give me the name and 
address of a violinist in London, who would give weekly lessons of 
an hour or 80, I should feel greatly obliged. I have often played 
with other instruments, but in the country do not now often have 
the opportunity ; and, as I shall be in town during May or June, I 
am anxious, when there, to play in some duets for piano and violin— 
Schumann’s Fantasie Stiicke, Mirchen Bilder, Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
&c.—Yours truly, AMATEUR PIANOFORTE PLAYER. 

March 13, 1876. 

~~ columns are open to any willing and competent informant, 
—Ep.] 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, now many 
years in existence, and flourishing, we are glad to state (having been 
originally formed by the late Messrs Robert Lincoln Cocks, E. Warton, 
and Wellington G. Guernsey, &c.), gave a musical soirée on Wednes- 
day evening, in their rooms, No. 9, Conduit Street, under the 
direction of Mr Montem Smith and aselect choir. Several part-songs, 
madrigals, and choruses, were sung in perfection, and the hall was 
crowded to overflowing. 

Miss CATHERINE PENNA gave a soirée musicale on Thursday 
evening, March 9th, at the Langham Hall, which was fully attended. 
The soirée commenced with Mr F. Penna’s musically illustrated 
lecture on the character of Elijah, as depicted by Mendelssohn. The 
lecture was delivered by Mr R. Sinclair, and the “ illustrations” by 
Mr F. Penna, The following is the list of pieces selected as 
examples :—Recitatives, ‘‘ As God the Lord,” ‘‘ As God the Lord of 
Sabaoth,” and ‘‘I never troubled Israel’s peace ;” Aria, ‘‘ Lord God 
of Abraham ;” Recitatives, ‘‘O Thou who makest,” and ‘Take all 
the prophets of Baal ;” and Aria, ‘‘ Itisenough.” Mr F. Penna, though 
evidently 4 from a severe cold, sang with his usual taste and 
judgment, The lecture, though rather long, was listened to with 
great attention, and we need hardly say that the accompaniments, 
played on the pianoforte by Sir Julius Benedict (facile princeps), 
were all that could be desired. The lecture was followed by a mis- 
cellaneous selection of music, in which Miss Catherine Penna was 
heard to the best advantage. Her excellent and pleasing style of 
vocalisation was exemplified in Donizetti’s aria, ‘‘Come innocenti,” 
Meyerbeer’s cavatina, ‘‘ Ah ! come ‘Rapide,” Mozart’s ‘Non piu di 
fiori,” and Benedict’s ‘‘I know a song,” and ‘‘The Skylark.” In 
all she proved herself a consummate artist. Mdlle Albert, a clever 

oung pianist, pupil of Sir Julius Benedict, played some pieces by 
master and other composers, in which she gave evidence of more 
than ordinary talent. Mr J. H. Pearson sang in his best style Men- 
delssohn’s ‘The Garland,” Balfe’s ‘‘Then you'll remember me,” 
and Schubert’s serenade, ‘‘ L’addio,” and, with Miss Catherine Penna, 
a duet from Gounod’s Faust. Sir Julius Benedict was accompanist, 
and the soirée was highly successful. 

————— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Forrar.—The Forfar Choral Union, on the 9th inst., gave a grand 
choral and orchestral concert, under the patronage of the Earl of 
Strathmore. The first part of the programme was taken up with 
Schubert’s Sony of Miriam—the solo by Mdlle Carina Clelland—and 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony. The second part comprised Men- 
delssohn’s Ave Maria and Loreley, the solo parts being given by 
Malle Clelland with dramatic effect. The only relief toa “severely 
classical” concert was the performance, by Mr Carl Dreschsler 
Hamilton, of a Scotch fantasia on the violoncello, but which seemed 
nevertheless out of place. Mr S. C. Hirst was conductor. 


Co Oedipus. 


There was an old Bubble 
Who fed upon stubble | 
And got nearly double | 
Which annoyed this old 
Bubble 
And not liking trouble 
He left off the stubble 
But having got double 
He still had some trouble | 
Which burst this old | 
Bubble 
(Whowas buried at Rub- 


ble) . Sphine. 


Dortmunb.—The prize of 3,000 marks for the ‘‘ Bismarck Hymn ” 
has been awarded to Herr Carl Rheinthaler, Conductor at the Stadt- 
theater, Bremen, out of 143 competitors. The judges were Herren 
Abt, Ferdinand Hiller, Joachim, Lachner, and Reinecke. 

New York.—Without stopping to bid his late manager, Herr 
Neuendorff, good-bye, Herr Theodor Wachtel has gone to California, 
where he is engaged at an enormous salary, by Mad. Fabbri. By his 
Fe wa he avoids the disagreeable necessity of paying 25,000 
N 

















ars into Co nding the action b P ? ; 
pen urt, pending the action brought against him by Herr 








THE LATE M. PAQUE. 
(From the ‘‘ Hour.”’) 


By the death of this eminent violoncellist executive art has lost 
one of its most accomplished illustrators, music one of its most 
gifted exponents, and the profession an esteemed and cherished 
member. Though a Belgian by birth, and the recipient of many 
honours conferred by foreign Courts, the late M. Paque lived and 
exercised his calling so long in London that, whilst musical circles 
throughout Europe have cause to regret the loss the art has sus- 
tained, it is the instrumental societies of this country, and English 
professional and amateur musicians, who will feel most poignantly 
the severance of those ties which led to so much harmony and such 
good-fellowship. 

Whilst our concert-rooms and salons are still vibrating with the 
delightful music contributed by the lamented artist, it would be 
superfluous to allude to his many triumphs, or to eulogise his skill, 
his taste, and great accomplishments. It is only necessary, in this 
short tribute to artistic worth, to mention that M. Paque received 
his musical education at the Conservatoire at Brussels, that he was 
a pupil of Demunck, the well-known writer for the violoncello, 
and that, after many foreign engagements, he came to this country 
by the invitation of the late M. Jullien, and was for several years 
one of that musical director's ablest supporters. At the period of 
his decease, M. Paque was a member of the Queen’s private band, 
principal violoncellist at the New Philharmonic Concerts, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Italian Opera orchestra, and Professor of the 
Violoncello at the London Academy of Music. In this last-named 
office M. Paque had opportunities, of which he fully availed him- 
self, of imparting an admirable style to a number of talented 
pupils, who are fast rising in their profession. These, we are sure, 
will long cherish the recollection of their genial and clever master, 
and will also, it is to be hoped, disobey the — of the poet, 
and constantly recall an honoured artist in his “mortal mould,” 
for truly it may be said the great violoncellist was as worthy of 
imitation in his private life as in his artistic career, and has left a 
name wholly free from reproach, but graced with those virtues 
which adorn all orders of men and all stations in life. 

eee 
VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

The Italian season commenced, on the 4th inst., at the 
Imperial Operahouse, with Gounod’s Faust. Mdlle Marie Heilbron, 
Dutch by birth, but French by naturalisation, sustained the part of 
Marguerite, and was well received. The cast included, also, MM. 
Capoul, Jamet, and Strozzi, who all, of course, sang 1n Italian ; the 
chorus, however, sang in German. Signor Arditi conducted. Two 
days previous to the commencement of the Italian season, 
Wagner fulfilled a promise made by him last December. He con- 
ducted a performance of Lohengrin for the benefit of the members 
of the chorus. ‘‘ So uncommon a fact ”—says the Neue freie Presse, 
‘for he never before conducted an opera here himself—exercised a 
very powerful magnetic influence. Every place was taken in 
advance. @aner’s conducting certainly merits the highest praise. 
It is, as a rule, full of stern energy. It may justly be said that, for 
spirit, (agner with his sixty-three years quite put to shame Herr 
Richter, the regular conductor, who counts only thirty-six. That 
there was no lack of ovations is a matter of course. Taguet was 
received with tumultuous acclamations. There was subsequently 
laurel-wreaths in addition to numerous recalls, The Conductor, for 
his part, applauded the bénéficiaires, the members of the chorus, who 
surpassed themselves, and displayed more fire than they ever dis- 
played before. The opera was given without any curtailment, and 
cast according to the composer’s own suggestions. Urged, at the 
conclusion, by never-ending applause to make a speech, Wagner con- 
tented himself with merely speaking a few words of thanks, espe- 
cially to the manager, Herr Jauner, to whom he principally ascribed 
the success of the evening. The Emperor and the Crown Prince, as 
well as the Arch-Dukes Karl Ludwig, Wilhelm, and Rainer, were 


present.” 








Wermar.—The title of Grand-Ducal Saxe-Weimar Chamber- 
Virtuoso has been conferred on Herr Leopold Griitzmacher, 
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CHARLES AUCHESTER.* 
(From ‘‘The Times,” October 4th, 1853.) 


We know not how to describe this singular work, unless we may 
call it a Fantasia in three volumes. It professes to be a novel, 
and the successors of Mr Henry Colburn are its publishers ; but 
Cramer and Beale ought strictly to have sent it into the world, 
and every page, to do it justice, must be sung at a musical festival, 
not read lazily over the warm autumnal fender. A novel the book is 
not. It is without human action and incident; it attempts to 
depict no recognisable phase of human life, and it spurns the 
condition which makes a “plot” an essential portion of the novel's 
structure. Nor is Charles Auchester a philosophical discourse. 
Philosophy is something more than fervid speculation ; it is sober 
knowledge, natural or moral. Nor again, though the volumes 
deal with music, and, literally with nothing else, can we honestly 
assert that it may be purchased confidently by gentlemen and 
ladies desirous of legitimate instruction in the science of harmonial 
sounds. Perhaps we shall best convey a notion of the book before 
us, if we state that it has about the same relation to music as 
mataphysics bear to the science of physics, which metaphysics are 
said to transcend. Charles Auchester is a meta-musical effusion. 
Watts, in his Logic, asserts that the topics of metaphysics are 
“ cause, effect, action, passion, identity, opposition, subject, adjunct, 
and sign.” The topics of our meta-musical book are similarly 
varied, abstract, and profound, and a player in Jullien’s band is as 
likely to make himself master of them as Professor Anderson, the 
Wizard of the North, and one of the most experimental of modern 
philosophers, is competent to grasp the subtle distinctions of 
Aristotle. 

Who will not admit that few studies are more interesting than 
the natural history of music, the connection between sound and 
numbers, and the diversified effects of harmonious strains upon 
different minds? The mystery of music is as potent as it is 
inexplicable. “It is a strange thing,” beautifully writes Lady 
Eastlake, 


‘The subtle form and condition of music. When the composer 
has conceived it in his mind, the music itself is not there ; when he 
has committed it to paper, it is still not there ; when he has called 
together his orchestra and choristers from the north and the south, 
it is there—but gone again when they disperse. It has always, as it 
were, to put on mortality afresh. It is ever being born anew, but to 
die away and leave only dead notes and dumb instruments behind.” 

Equally marvellous is the power of the evanescent and invisible 
charmer upon the spirits of its listeners. Boswell wept maudlin 
tears over tunes which had less interest than the winter wind for 
the sturdy ears of Samuel Johnson. Bozzy once told the plain- 
spoken doctor that he never heard ‘ Let ambition fire thy mind” 
without finding his nerves so agitated by alternate sensations of 
pathetic dejection and daring resolution, that at one minute he 
was ready to shed tears, and at another was eager to rush into the 
thickest part of a battle. “Sir,” said the doctor, “I should never 
hear it if it made me such a fool.” The rebuke had no effect upon 
the speaker, for he was listening to music at the time, and the 
amiable toady feelingly declares that, though the tunes he heard 
were of ordinary composition and ‘played with little skill, yet his 
frame was so agitated, and be became so conscious of a generous 
attachment to Doctor Johnson as his perceptor and friend, mixed 
with an affectionate regret that he was an old man, that at the 
moment he was ready to defend him at the point of the sword. 
We take it that Boswell expressed, in his emotion at that time, 
even allowing for the natural effects of social enjoyment, the veri- 
table triumphs of music. According to the high female authority 
already quoted, music neither enlightens our views nor enlarges 
our understanding ; she cannot make us more intelligent, more 
practical, or more moral. She makes no appeal to our honour, less 
to our principles, still less to our reason. She can neither argue 
nor preach. But what she can do is what she did eighty years 
since in the excited bosom of a Boswell, and what she still effects 
in the breasts of the vast majority of men—she can render us 
more romantic, and “transport us into a sphere where selfishness 
and worldliness have no part to play.” She can allure the feelings, 
heighten the imagination, and captivate the fancy ; she can afford 





* Charles Auchester. Hurst and Blackett, 


London, 1858, 


A Memorial, In 8 vols, 





the most innocent of recreations and the most elevated of mortal 
delights. 

Vast as this praise is, and given, as we cannot but remember, in 
the teeth of the facts, that old Sam Johnson defied all the music in 
Christendom to make a fool of him at any time; that Walter 
Scott refused to be moved by any notes save those of his national 
bagpipes ; that Charles Lamb fell asleep over a symphony—it is 
contemptuously repudiated by the author of Charles Auchester, 
who claims for music a rank, a power, and a significance as lofty as 
any conceded to the most intellectual, useful, and essential of 
earthly pursuits. If we were to express his views in a sentence, 
we should say that music is the sole language of feeling and 
thought, and Hebrews alone are competent to give it utterance. 
The one subject of his discourse is the pre-eminent character of 
music, and all his illustrations are, almost without exception, 
borrowed from the chosen people. 

The last mentioned circumstance reminds us of a remarkable 
change that has taken place of late years in the views of society 
with reference to the Hebrew race. If ever a community were 
avenged for unjust persecution, assuredly our Jewish brethren 
may boast of a perfect victory. The other day no good thing 
could come out of Nazareth ; now, nothing but the most perfect 
article is turned out of that manufactory. Mr Disraeli set the 
fashion, and his imitators are riding the hobby to death. Charles 
Auchester, the hero of the present work, rejoices that he is a Jew; 
his tutor is a Jew also; a wonderful personage—for whom, report 
says, Felix Bartholdy-Mendelssohn sat; the god of Charles 
Auchester’s idolatry, is a Jew also. So is Santonio, one of the 
chief violins of the novel; so is Aronach, a great German in- 
structor of music; so are all the rest of the dramatis persone who 
are worth listening to; or if they be not actually Jews and 
Jewesses, yet look so like them as to be deserving of the honour to 
which it has been their misfortune not to be born. To complete 
the Judaic group, we have only to add that the book is dedicated 
to Mr Disraeli. 

It is deliberately written in these volumes, that “ musicians are 
the alone civilized and polished of the human race ;” that “ music 
is the soul of the drama ;” that “‘none have to answer for them- 
selves to God as musicians ;” that a perfect musician approaches 
as close to Deity as mortal flesh can ever hope to attain ; all these 
positions are sustained in language of the most feverish and 
exalted kind. Had an insane musician in confinement been 
permitted the use of pen and ink, we can conceive his composing 
such a rhapsody of sound as that by which it is attempted to 
uphold such wild and unwarrantable dogmas. Music, we re-affirm, 
has its uses, and delightful they are; but music is not the Alpha 
and Omega—the be-all and end-all of life—the one great gift from 
heaven, in virtue of which we are all good, holy, just, beautiful, 
and perfect. 

We are free to admit that the vindication put forth by Charles 
Auchester of his darling art is not without power and passion, but 
the pitch is too lofty, the key-note at starting is much too unnatural. 
His metaphysics are cloudy and indistinct, his language bombastic 
and forced, the English too often obscure, the grammar frequently 
unsound. We are not disposed to quarrel with an author who 
introduces into a work of fiction discussions upon recondite subjects 
or disquisitions upon points of philosophy. The introductory 
chapers in Tom Jones, though voted a bore by “the general,” 
make an ingenious fringe to the broad fabric of the story. But 
there should be method and reason in all such diversions. Delicate 
analysis of abstract thought is one thing ; audacious utterance of 
furious and incoherent metaphors that represent no tangible ideas 
is another. It is lawful to mount Pegasus even when he flies 
through the air, and no courageous critic will hesitate to bear the 
rider company. But adventure has its limit. We may all stand 
excused for performing the trapeze movement under Mr Green's 
balloon, or for walking with Mr Smith, heads downwards, on the 
proscenium of Drury Lane. 

(To be continued. ) 








Burenos Ayres.— After losing 300,000 francs, the joint-stock 
company have retired from the managment of the Teatro Colon, 
which will henceforth be carried on by Signor Ferrari. 

Prstu.—The Abbate Franz Liszt has just concluded another oratorio. 
It is entitled Die Legende der heiligen Cécilie, and will shortly be pub- 
lished. The book is from the pen of Mad, Emile de Girardin, 
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WAIFS, 


Mdme Florence Lancia has returned to London, 

Mr Selwyn Graham, an English tenor singer of repute in Italy, 
has arrived in London, ‘ 

Mr Byron’s new comedy will be produced, early in April, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 

A new drama by Mr Reece, called The Old Man, will be the next 
novelty at the Duke’s Theatre. 

M. Gevaert has completed the second volume of his Histoire et 
Théorie de la Musique de l’ Antiquité. 

We are requested to contradict the report that Mr St Derby has 
accepted an engagement to a the part of the goat in Meyerbeer’s 
new opera Le Pardon de Ploermel, at Covent Garden — Hy Ghost. 

MM. Erckmann and Chatrain have just read to the committee of 
the Théatre Francais a comedy in three acts, which has been unani- 
mously accepted, The piece, entitled L’Ami Fritz, is founded on 
the novel of that name. 

The departure of M. Offenbach for Philadelphia will take place 
this month, as he will reurs to be in that city on the 15th of April. 
He is to be accompanied by M. Marius Boulard, formerly conductor 
of the orchestra of the Variétés. 

An original comic opera, entitled Rosita, has just been brought out 
at the Theatre of Angers (Maine-et-Loire). The words are by M. 
Longchamp, editor of the Jndustriel Alsacien, of Mulhausen, and the 
music by M. Edmond Weber, a composer of Strasburg. 

Another of Horace’s Odes, the [Xth, Book 3—‘‘ Donec gratus eram 
tibi,” set to music by Charles Salaman, as a duet for soprano and 
tenor, will shortly be published in the original language, with an 
English version by his son, Charles Malcolm Salaman. 

Araxawpna Patace.—The following are some of the special 
attractions for the ensuing week. On Monday and Wednesday, Sam 
Hague’s Minstrels, the original slave troupe. On Tuesday, 7'he 
Honeymoon, the last of the present series of Popular Plays, supported 
by Mr Compton, Miss Henrietta Hodson, and a powerful cast. On 
Thursday the first of the second series of Popular Plays will be given, 
Still Waters Run Deep being the play on the occasion, in which Mrs 
Stirling will appear. Saturda is the first day of the great Cat, Rabbit, 
and Guinea Pig Show ; and the usual i Concert will be given. 

Captain Boyton’s Lire-SAvinG Dress.—Vice-Chancellor Hall had 
recently before him the case of Beale v. Leslie, in which Mr 
Thomas Willert Beale, formerly a member of Cramer, Beale and Co., 
sought to establish his right to share with the defendant, Mr George 
Leslie, the secretary of St James’s Hall Company, the net profits 
realized by Mr Leslie in connection with the exhibition of Captain 
Boyton and his life-saving dress. It appeared that Mr Beale met 
Captain Boyton shortly after his arrival in Ireland in 1874, and 
learned from him that he required an agent for arranging exhibitions 
of the Boyton life-saving dress in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, 
and for the sale of the dress. Mr Beale accordingly gave Captain 
Boyton a letter of introduction to Mr Leslie. Mr Beale at the same 
time wrote a letter to Mr Leslie explaining Captain Boyton’s wishes 
as to an agent, and stating that he (Mr Beale) had recommended Mr 
Leslie as a competent person for undertaking the duties of the agency. 
Mr Beale, as it appeared, had kept no copy of the letter, nor had Mr 
Leslie preserved it, but Mr Beale s~id it contained a passage to this 
effect :—‘‘ I place this matter in your hands with the understanding 
that we go halves.” Mr Leslie was subsequently appointed Captain 
Boyton’s agent. The bill alleged that the exhibitions of the inven- 
tion had been most attractive, and that Mr Leslie’s share in the net 
a was very large ; that under an agreement between him and 

{r Beale, the latter was entitled to one-half of Mr Leslie’s share in 
the net profits, but that Mr Leslie refused to give him an account, 
and had only paid him various small sums, amounting in all to £140. 
The bill prayed for an account and payment of what should be found 
due, Mr W. Pearson, Q.C., and Mr J. B. Street were counsel for 
the plaintiff; and Mr Dickinson, Q.C., and Mr Mitchell for the 
defendant. His lordship was of opinion on the evidence that the 
plaintiff's interest was left undetermined, and that a partnership was 
never, in fact, formed. He therefore dismissed the bill. 





€o Garofuno. 

He slept with the hardness of hard-sleeping sleeper 

So was never disturbed by the passage of creeper 

In plain truth his sleep could not well have been deeper 

But then he was watched o’er by soft-footed keeper 

And thus his long lethargy called for no weeper 

Such being the case he might smile at Fate’s Reaper 

Without any chance of becoming a Leaper. 
Equatorins. 

















Undertaker and Professor. 


UNDERTAKER. —How about programme ? 

ProFessor.—‘‘ Tapping at the garden gate?” 

UNDERTAKER.—T wo pounds penalty ! 

PrRoFEssoR.—Write the publisher. 

UnperTakER.—How about the words? Goppright ? 

ProFEssor.—Write librettist. 

UnpertakER.—How about the music? Coppright ? 

PROFESSOR.—Write composer. Search Stationers’ Hall. 

UnDERTAKER.—Bah ! If not there, where? 

Proressor. —Anplubere. 

Unvertaker.—Cfoo pounds! “There is a flower that 
bloometh !” 

Proressor.—Arrptoaul | 

UNDERTAKER.— Who'll remember him 

Proressor. — Murska! Gatty! Hart! Backhouse! Miller! 
Mayo! 

UNDERTAKER. —‘“‘ Scenes that are brightest.” 

Proressor.—For Arrpfoaul. 





J. ANDELL. 











Adbertisements, 


— 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional tramme!s, the strong sense of his opinions, and the noveity yet evident 
oundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”"—Paily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 








New E.lition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cu'tivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and ot!.er successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JULIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpo!e Street. ’ 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as | it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the facu'ty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman &Co.), 
they are strong'y recommended at pages 872 und 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of acentury. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, carve f &c. §8o'd in 
boxes, Is. 1d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the Uni Kingdom and 


the Colonies. 


A LICE. Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 
i 


Ascuer, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” pour le Pianoforte. Par L. 
STREABBOG. Price 2s.6d. Mayence and Brussels; ScHotr & Co, London: 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Oratorios, Alasses and Cantatas, 





BOOSEY & CO.’S CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITIONS. 





Handel’s Messiah. 8vo 
Handel’s Messiah. 4to 


Handel’s Acis and Galatea . 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum 


Handel’s Israel in Egypt 


Handel’s Judas Maccabeeus . 


SvO 
4to 
Haydn’s Imperial Mass 


Haydn’s Creation. 
Haydn’s Creation. 


Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night . 

Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise . 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass 
Mozart’s Requiem Mass 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
Beethoven’s Mass in C 


Gounod’s Messe Solennelle . 


ee ee ee ee ee 


eo oc oqo co 0 990 ©@ OF 





Arthur Sullivan’s Prodigal 


Son 


Arthur Sullivan’s On Shore 


and Sea. (Cantata) 


Cowen’s Rose Maiden . 
Webbe’s Mass in A 

» mD 

, mB flat 

» mF 

» mC 

» iD minor 

” ” in G 

Missa de Angelis 
Dumont’s Mass 
Missa in Dominicis 


Missa pro Defunctis 


Wesley's Gregorian Mass 





as 
. 26 
. 06 
. 06 
. 06 
. 06 
. 0 6 


. 06 


. 06 
. 0 6 
. 0 6 
. 0 6 
. 06 
. 0 6 


The Twelve Short Masses may also be had in one volume, cloth, gilt, price 5s. 





BOOSEY & CO., 295, Recent Srreet, 
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THE LATE SIR WM. 


STERNDALE BENNETT'S 


Last Compositions for Pianoforte. 





SONATINA 


For the Pianoforte (posthumous work), Composed for his Grandson. 
Price (Postage Free) 2s. net. 


JANUARY 


Illustrated, for the Pianoforte (posthumous work). 
Price 2s. net. 


FEBRUARY 


Illustrated, for the Pianoforte (posthumous work). 
Price 2s. net. 


THE LAST SET 
Four Songs 


COMPOSED BY 


WM. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Op. 47. 








No. l. ‘Maiden mine. 
2. Sunset. 
3. Dancing lightly. 
4. Stay, my Charmer. 


Price “ each. 


Of this Set of Songs, the first three are not strictly posthumous 
works, as they were printed and quite ready for publication at the 
ve the composer’s death. The fourth existed only in Manu- 
script. 





Sung by Mr SHAKESPEARE at the first Monday Popular Concert of the Season, 
8t James’s Hall, on Monday, Nov. 8, 1875. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Mr Shakespeare brought forward two unknown songs by the late Sterndale 
Bennett, set to some graceful stanzas from the pen of Mr T. Case. Both are the 
genuine products of an experienced pen, instinct with that melodious charm and 
refinement of detail for which even the least ambitious of their composer's works 
are distinguished. Musicians'‘may give preference to the first—‘ Dancing lightly, 
comes the Summer”; but the majority of the uninitiated will, we think, find 
most sympathy with the second—‘ Maiden Mine’—as unpretending and perfect a 
ballad as can be imagined.”— Times, 10th November, 1875. 

‘Two ener effusions by Sterndale Bennett, recently published under the 
titles, ‘Dancing lightly, comes the Summer’ and ‘ Maiden Mine.’ Both are 
destined to be favourites.”— Daily Telegraph, 10th November, 1875. 

_‘ Mr Shakespeare introduced two new songs by Sir Sterndale Bennett, as deli- 
cious and elegant as anything that ever fell from his pen, the titles of which are 

Dancing lightly, comes the Summer’ and ‘Maiden Mine.’—Standard, 9th 
November, 1875. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 














JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 












BALFES OPERA, 


THE 


Lose of Castille, 


PRICE. 













5s. Od. 
7s. 6d. 


In Paper Cover 
Bound 














In the same form may be had WALLACE's 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 
and Recitatives by Tito Marre. 

















IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LU LEME. 






















LONDON; ak 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr GYE has the honour to announce that the Orprra Sxason of 1876 will commence on 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28th, 


On which occasion will be performed Rossrn1’s Grand Opera of 


‘“GUGLIELMO TELL.’ 











The following are the arrangements for the Season, and they will be adhered to as nearly as circumstances will permit : 


ENGAGEMENTS: 


Mdme ADELINA PATTI, Mdlle ZARE Nig oy gat —_ BIANCHI, Conductors, Composers, and Directors of the Music: 
Mdlle MARIMON, Mdlle D’'ANGE Signor VIANESI, Signor BEVIGNANI. 
Mdlle SMEROSCHI, Mdlle ROSAVALLE, Mdlle EMMA ABBOTT, pee 
dile EV. A D. SYNNERBERG,, Mdme SAAR, . Principal Danseuses : 
Malle PROCH, Mdme OORSI, Mdme DELL’ ANESE, Mdlle COTTINO, Malle BERTHA (her First Appearance in England), 


Mdme PEZZOTTA-CAPPONT, 
Malle SCALOHI, Malle GHIOTTI, Mdlle EMMA-ALBANI. Mdlle TRAVELLI, Mdlle GIROD. 


Herr SAAR, 
Signor a Signor Cust. Signor BOLIS, Maestri al Pia a 78 mee ia P 
Signor BE SAN ene 6 wie { Signor Lago. 


ra), Principal Violin Solo ... ss .. Mr Carropus. 
estan nines: (Hie iat Appearance at te Bo tenon Leader of the Military Band. oes .. Mr SMYTHE 
Signor SABATER, Signor BETTINI, Signor ROSSI, Signor MANFREDI, (Royal Artillery). 
Signor TAMAGNO, Signor MARINO, Leader of the Ballet... .«.  «.. « Mr BETJEMANN. 
Signor GAYARRE Organist ... : “ae ste os .. Mr PITMANN. 
Suggeritoire oe ms eas ... Bignor ForRTUNATI. 
Signor GRAZIANI, Mons. MAUREL, —* de Chaeur ai sie ‘es ... Signor CARLO CorsI, 


i is Fi " ei Decorator .. re ae enh ... Mr LABHART, 
ses ee ae oe pen, Machinist... 0.0) 2) Mr @arnsey. 


Signor BAGAGIOLO, Signor CAPPONI, Signor CIAMPI, Signor CONTI, Some few advantageous changes in the Personnel of 


Signor SCOLARA, Signor TAGLIAFICO, THE RIVALLED OROHESTRA, 
Signor FALLAR, Signor RAGUER, Signor MONTI, - = As well as in that of - 


&e., &e. ke. 
THE CHORUS, 
Of the before-named Artists, the following will have the honour of making have been effected. 
their First Appearances in England :— | 
Mdlle ROSAVALLE, | Stage Manager ... “be as whe ... Mons DESPLACES. 
Md‘le EMMA ABBOTT, Mdlle PROCH, Mdlle EVA D. SYNNERBERG, tai det 
Signor CONTT, Artistes’ Costumiers : 
Signor MONTI, Signor TAMAGNO, Signor GAYARRE. Mrs JAMES, Mdme VALLET, Mdme DUBREUIL, Mons HENIER, 
Signor GAYARRE is engaged for severa) seasons, but, as previous!y to signing ke., &e, 
his contract with the Director of the Royal Italian Opera, he had, a ‘ready, PE 
existing engagements, his appearance in London during the present Season is | Scenic Artistes: , | 
not certain. Mr LAYES, Mr CANEY, and Assistants, 








In addition to a selection from the extensive répértoire of the Ro oval I Italian Opera, it is intended that three at least of the following works 
shall be given :— 
VeRp1's grand Opera, “ AIDA,” the exclusive right of performance of which in DonizErti’s Opera, “ L'ELISIR D’AMORE,” will be revived, Adina, Mdile 
England has been secured by the Director of the oyal Italian Opera, The part | ZARE THALBERG. 


of Aida by Mdme ADELINA PATTI. Rosstni’s grand Opera of “MOSE IN EGITTO.” The principal réle by 
WAGNER'S Neen Opera, “TANNHAUSER.” The principal réle by | Mdlle BIANCHI. ” 


THE FLORAL HALL CONCERTS 


Will be under the Direction of 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF FORTY NIGHTS. 


But as there will (after the first week) be regularly FOUR NIGHTS in each Week, viz., MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 


SATURDAY, Subscribers will, by making known their wishes at the commencement of the Season, have the choice of selecting either 
Two or more of these four Nights. 


*," The attention " Subscribers is particularly requested to this privilege. 








TERMS (for Forty Nights). 
Boxes on the Second Tier (For Four Persons)... 100 Guineas. | Boxes on the Grand Tier (For Four Persons)... 240 Guineas, 
First Tier, near the stage ... «os BOO » Pit Tier os Ja ” 99 eee 220 
> at the side ss ... 160 Orchestra Stalls (Each)... 35 
Central ... obs ee Amphitheatre Stalls, First and Second Rows oe 


All Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


ois Subscribers of !ast Seascn are respectfully requested, if they wish to retain their Boxes or Stalls, to notify the same at once to Mr EDWARD HALL, at the Box 
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pte Lag th — oe ~7 1 a Exchange Buildings ; Cramer & Co., Regent Street ; and of Messrs Kerr, Prowse, & Co., Che apside. 
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